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OF S. SOPHIA AT ISTANBUL 
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THE STATE OF RESEARCH 


Fifty years ago, in June 1931, the Turkish government gave permission to the 
Byzantine Institute of America to uncover and conserve the mosaics of S.Sophia. 
By that time all the figurative mosaics of S.Sophia had been progressively 
concealed during the use of the building as a mosque since 1453. The work of 
discovery in S.Sophia was described as ‘deliberate and unhurried’ by Thomas 
Whittemore, founder and director of the Byzantine Institute, but a considerable 
amount had been achieved by the time of his death in 1950 and the debt owed 
to him for his initiative is immense.! Work in S.Sophia (and in other Byzantine 
monuments in the city) was continued under the control of the new field 
director, Paul Underwood. Publications of the work of the Byzantine Institute 
now appeared not in separate Reports but in periodicals, first in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, and then regularly in the Dumbarton Oaks Papers. An 
announcement was made in 1964 by the Center for Byzantine Studies at 
Dumbarton Oaks (Washington DC) in an editorial note:? this said that the 
Byzantine Institute, whose archaeological work had been directed by members 
of Dumbarton Oaks staff since 1950, ceased operations in the field on 31 
December 1962, and that, beginning with the season of 1963, fieldwork would 
be carried on by Dumbarton Oaks under its own auspices. It seems today that 
this highly productive phase of activity has come to an end with the termina- 
tion of a fieldwork programme in S.Sophia (and elsewhere) by Dumbarton 
Oaks, although the scale of work which still needs to be done in the Byzantine 
world, and particularly in its capital, is enormous. It is also the case that the 
pace of discovery of new Byzantine material over the last fifty years has been 
breathtaking, and archaeological discovery has progressed more swiftly than the 
absorption of these finds into art historical thinking. The aim of this paper is 
to take this moment to take stock and to look critically at discussion on the 
mosaics of S.Sophia, and in particular to ask what progress has been made in 
understanding the visual language of Byzantium on the basis of these mosaics. 
The importance of the discoveries in S.Sophia might be assessed in three 
main ways. First, they have given us first-hand examples of the best work in the 
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medium produced in Byzantium. There can surely be no doubt about the 
superb quality of most (if not all) of these mosaics. The qualification once 
expressed by Demus cannot be allowed to pass without challenge.” He agreed 
that the mosaics now existing in S.Sophia must have been among the best of 
which the Empire's capital was capable, but went on to remark: ‘yet these also, 
for all their excellence, give the impression that there must have existed others 
of almost unimaginable grandeur.’ This qualification is another example of 
what is almost a mania in Byzantine studies for postulating lost masterpieces, 
and so downgrading, if not ignoring, the quality of what can be seen. The case 
should be made that S.Sophia, with its interior space covered by a vast dome 
and with its decorations, represented for the Byzantines the paradigm of a 
church, what was seen in the inner eye when asked to describe the 
ideal Christian church. 

The result of the discoveries in S.Sophia has been, second, the opportunity 
to observe mosaics which had never suffered interference from post-byzantine 
restorations. Due above all to the sensitivity of Ernest Hawkins in his work in 
S.Sophia, there has been virtually a revolution in the precision of mosaic study 
in recent years.* No one could now argue that mosaics were made in sections in 
studio conditions and then transferred to their prepared surface in a church. 
The process is now recognised as pragmatic, with artists making decisions on 
the spot about their choice of tesserae, the angles at which these were set, the 
need for final touching up with paint and so on. 

The third aspect of the discovery of this material in S.Sophia is the one 
which will be pursued in this paper. Art historians are now in the position 
where most of the mosaics can be exactly dated, and consequently the patron 
and the historical circumstances should be deducible. This is therefore an area 
of study where questions about the intentions of the patrons can usefully be 
pursued. Since the personalities connected with the cathedral of Constantinople 
and site of the major public imperial ceremonial are those most likely to be 
documented, analysis of these mosaics should be a way of entering into a 
society which is not as anonymous as so often claimed.’ The art historian must 
hope that future research will build up a history of Byzantine art in which the 
achievements and influence of individual artistic personalities are recognised 
(some characterised on the basis of stylistic analysis, some from signatures and 
some from literary references). As for unravelling the intentions of the patron 
and the instructions given to the artists or their initiatives, the problem in this 
sphere is the notorious reticence of Byzantine literature. The difficulty of 
entering into the thoughts of patrons, artists, and the public is increased by the 
various levels of literary language. The language and content of such a work as 
the eighth- or ninth-century Narratio de S.Sophi indicate its character as a 
popular guidebook; it is full of misinformation, but from time to time comes 
out with otherwise undocumented bits and pieces.” Such a book is unhelpful 
when looking for intellectual conceptions of art. Similarly the guides who took 
the Russian pilgrims round S.Sophia from the twelfth century onwards were 
better at retailing stories about the relics on display than at giving the meaning 
of the mosaics (though Antony of Novgorod around 1200 was told the names 
of two artists who worked in S.Sophia: Lazaros in the ninth century, which 
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may be an incorrect attribution, and Paul, apparently an artist of the second 
half of the twelfth century. For the purposes of interpreting the intentions of 
the iconography of the mosaics of S.Sophia the best literary aids belong to the 
‘high-brow’ milieu of Byzantine society. S.Sophia is a place where an aristocratic 
patronage can be assumed. 

S.Sophia can be taken as the most important single monument of Byzantine 
culture, and must be a pivot for medieval art history. Anyone who studies the 
church is fortunate that another project was started in the 1930s. This is the 
complete measurement of the building undertaken by R. L. Van Nice: one 
volume of the scale plans has been published, and the final set, in preparation 
at Dumbarton Oaks, is promised soon.” 


MOSAICS DURING THE REIGN OF JUSTINIAN (527-65) 


Only a small proportion of the mosaics which belong to the foundation of the 
present church by the emperor Justinian between February 532 and December 
537 has so far been uncovered from beneath their Islamic concealment. The 
evidence is fairly definite that all the original vault mosaics were non-figural 
and consisted of hundreds of crosses or ornamental designs. Priority in the 
exposure of the Byzantine mosaics has been given to figural compositions. The 
locations of these in the building were discovered from a number of sources of 
which the most important are the drawings and records made by the Fossati 
brothers who were employed on a massive and remarkable restoration of the 
monument between 1847 and 1849.!° There has been little study of the sixth- 
century non-figural designs (as of Byzantine omamental art in general), and this 
is an obvious field for future work. Less interest has been shown in the creative 
processes behind these mosaics than in the fidelity of later omamental mosaics 
in the church to the sixth-century vocabulary by means of which a unity of 
decoration was achieved throughout the building. Of course this care to repeat 
forms in the later decorations gives rise to consequent difficulties in dating 
what is Justinianic and what is medieval work in the same tradition. !! 

Any attempt to interpret the visual language of the original mosaics is 
hedged in with two main uncertainties. The first problem is to explain why a 
totally non-figural mosaic scheme was adopted at all. The choice does not 
correspond with the picture of art in the reign of Justinian which one might be 
expected to reconstruct on the basis of existing rich figural cycles in San Vitale 
in Ravenna in the 540s or on Sinai at the end of the reign, or even in the 
church in the capital, now the Kalenderhane Camii, which had a sanctuary 
decoration in mosaic from which only the panel of the Presentation has survived, 
possibly to be attributed to the period of Justinian.!” The lack of monumental 
images in the church of S.Sophia and the consequent lack of visual focus in the 
building which may, by hindsight, remind us of the aesthetic of an Islamic 
mosque, was presumably mitigated by the presence of portable icons and other 
figural images (and very soon by a circuit of relics for the visitors to see and 
worship). But the decision to omit any figural mosaics from the church must 
have some explanation. 
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One answer for the lack of a complex cycle of figural mosaics is that it was 
not a positive decision, but simply the most rapid kind of vault decoration to 
carry out in a church said to have been completed in under six years. Å varia- 
tion on this answer is to say that the architects Anthemios and Isidoros (whose 
interests were in mathematics and engineering) were not concerned to design 
surfaces for a cycle of mosaics, in any case a major difficulty in a cupola church 
of such a height; they might, like other famous architects in other periods, have 
lacked interest in conspicuous decoration. The architecture is certainly not very 
suitable for pictorial compositicns — the vaults are high and the surfaces for 
decoration relatively small in area: in all the later figural panels the artists have 
encountered considerable visual problems in the design of the compositions. 

An alternative approach to the explanation of the non-figural decoration is 
to find some theological reason. An argument has been made that, at precisely 
the time that S.Sophia was being constructed, Justinian and his wife Theodora, 
who was known to have Monophysite sympathies, also built the grandiose 
church of SS. Sergios and Bacchos in order to give a community of Monophysite 
monks a recognised cult centre in the capital (some historians have also attri- 
buted this church to Anthemios and Isidoros). This policy of détente towards 
Monophysites might be seen as the explanation for the lack of images in 
S.Sophia, for the avoidance of figural images may have been a Syrian predilec- 
tion at this time.! No final decision can be made on present evidence, and one 
has to opt for an explanation in terms of response to practical conditions or in 
terms of a resistance to images among some church thinkers at this period. The 
former view is probably less controversial than the latter. 

The second problem about the mosaics of the Justinianic period (and this 
applies equally to the rebuilding of the damaged dome and its redecoration 
with a central cross between 558 and 562) is how did the planners of the 
mosaics expect the spectator to react to and interpret this programme? On this 
issue there are a number of pertinent texts of the period. It is worth quoting 
the poem of Paul Silentarios, Descriptio S.Sophiae, recited early in 563, which 
says this of the dome decoration: 4 


At its very summit art has depicted a cross, protector of the city .... the 
sign of the cross is depicted within a circie by means of minute mosaic so 
that the Saviour of the whole world may for ever protect the church. 


In this passage a Byzantine intellectual expresses a belief in the power of the 
cross; the mosaics could on this evidence be seen as art in the service of super- 
stition. In course of time the cross in the dome was replaced by an actual 
representation of Christ (after Iconoclasm ended in 843) which may have taken 
on some of this attributed function.'* 

In another passage about the mosaics, Paul Silentarios writes this: 16 


The roof is compacted of gilded tesserae from which a glittering stream of 
golden rays pours abundantly and strikes men’s eyes with irresistible force. 
It is as if one were gazing at the midday sun in spring, when he gilds each 
mountain top. ' 
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These sentiments give no evidence that the Byzantine spectator gave any 
precise interpretation to each element of the scheme of the church. The same 
conclusion is suggested by the ‘official’ description of the architectural patronage 
of Justinian written by Procopios a few years earlier than the poem. The 
experience of looking at the vaults is described like this: 


The vision shifts constantly around, and the beholders are quite unable to 
select any particular element which they might admire more than all the 
others. 


Such sentiments written by court panegyricists in honour of Justinian do 
not give the reasons for the choice of non-figural mosaics, but they do suggest 
that there was an aim in the scheme not just to spread a pattern over the vaults, 
but to express through the use of crosses some hint of the presence of God. 
Possibly such a general and somewhat ambiguous message was normally inherent 
in Byzantine works of art, and should be taken into account in the interpreta- 
tion of figural representations. 


PATRIARCH PHOTIOS AND THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
THE MOSAIC DECORATION 


The interior of the church has retained no evidence that in the next centuries 
after Justinian there was any enterprise to introduce figural mosaics and so to 
alter the original scheme. Only in the ceremonial rooms of the patriarchal 
palace, which were added to the south-west corner of S.Sophia during the reign 
of Justin II (565-78), was a small-scale figural scheme carried out, limited to 
bust portraits of Christ and a number of saints. Despite the privacy of these 
rooms, the figures were in due course removed by the Iconoclastic patriarch 
Nicetas (in 768/9), and a set of crosses was substituted within the original 
mosaic medallions. 1 

The whole effect of the interior of S.Sophia was transformed in the course 
of the ninth century as the vaults were for the first time redecorated with 
figural compositions. The patriarch Photios, one of the great intellectuals of 
Byzantine history, seems to have been the key figure in the revival of art after 
Iconoclasm, though the implication is clear in his Homily 17 on the inaugura- 
tion of the first new image in the church that the finance came from the 
reigning emperors.!? It has been shown on archaeological grounds that the 
present apse mosaic of the enthroned Virgin and Child between archangels is in 
all probability the image inaugurated on 29 March 867 and described in this 
homily (plates 1 and 3).”° As the patriarch in office, Photios must have been 
the guiding mind in the new scheme of decoration inside the church carried out 
over a number of years and presumably complete by the end of the ninth 
century. It can be taken that his choice of the Virgin for representation in the 
apse implies already a decision to place a figure of Christ at the apex of the 
main dome, below which a hierarchical scheme of representatives of the 
Christian community in Heaven was worked out. 
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What is the message of the apse image? The verse inscription which was set 
in mosaic around the semi-dome is one aid to an understanding of the 
iconography. It read:?! 


The images which the heretics had cast down from here, pious emperors 
have set up again. 


The heretics of the epigram (which was presumably composed by Photios) 
must be the Iconoclasts, while the pious emperors, to whom the commission is 
attributed, must be Michael III and Basil I. The text would seem to be historic- 
ally untruthful in claiming the removal of images from the apse by the 
Iconoclasts — the only clear evidence of their activity was in the private rooms 
of the patriarchal palace (mentioned above), where the crosses substituted for 
portraits of saints are still visible, an act of iconoclasm recorded in the Byzantine 
histories of the period. Even if Photios is guilty of exaggeration in claiming that 
the Iconoclasts altered the apse, yet the epigram points to an anti-Iconoclast 
meaning for the mosaic. The underlying reference of the mosaic is not difficult 
to suggest. It was a major argument of the iconophile party that the Incarnation 
of Jesus in human form was the justification for pictorial representation of the 
Christian God in human form — it was proper for him to be shown as a man, 
since he took this form on earth.?? It can therefore be argued that the choice 
of the Virgin and Child for the first mosaic in S.Sophia after Iconoclasm has a 
consciously iconophile purpose. It is worth turning to the Homily 17 delivered 
by Photios at the inauguration of the image to see if there is confirmation for 
this iconophile interpretation. 

This homily is obviously important for the dating of the mosaic to 867, and 
it is also notable for its language of art criticism in favourable assessment of the 
artist’s achievement. To the modem eye, Photios may seem perverse in calling 
the Virgin and Child ‘lifelike’ and ‘realistic’ (though we must take care not to 
exaggerate the ‘abstraction’ of the figures). However, after a century of 
Iconoclasm, conceivably the less tutored Byzantine eye looking up into the 
vault of S.Sophia might have accepted the idea; but, whatever the actual 
response of the ninth century, the inspiration of the critical language of Photios 
was less the study of works of art than the great literary knowledge he had of 
the statements on art of classical antiquity. 

Leaving aside the aspect of critical standards, the homily gives some clues 
to the patriarch’s use of art. Photios attacks the Iconoclasts for heresy, and 
then speaks of the welcome sight of the Virgin. He says: 


Even in her image does the Virgin’s grace delight, comfort, and strengthen 
us. 


Then follows the well-known passage on the lifelike qualities of this particular 


image. Later on Photios gives further clues to the significance of the 
iconography. He speaks of the gladness and joy of thé day, and says: 
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The image of the Mother rises up from the very depths of oblivion, and 
raises along with herself the likenesses of the saints. Christ came to us in 
the flesh, and was born in the arms of His Mother. This is seen and 
confirmed and proclaimed in pictures, the teaching made manifest by 
means of personal eye-witness, and impelling the spectators to unhesitating 
assent. Does a man hate the teaching by means of pictures? 


Photios then goes on to argue along the following lines: that though the memory 
of martyrs is contained in books, paintings of these martyrs present their deeds 
more vividly. In answer to the question whether the memory of these deeds is 
conveyed better through stories or through pictures, it is the spectators rather 
than the hearers who are drawn to emulation: it is easier to remember some- 
thing one has seen than something one has heard. 

In this important text Photios explicitly refers to the iconophile argument 
that the Incarnation was a justification for icons. He then develops a theory 
that a picture is an actual record of a Christian event and is more lifelike than a 
written account. Photios therefore has a theory of the didactic value of art in 
which icons are eye-witness reports of Christian history, and in this sense true 
to life. 

Analysis of this homily helps to show that the choice of a Virgin and Child 
for representation in the apse of S.Sophia was meant to have a political and 
theological reference. Yet it was the Byzantine way not to make the icono- 
graphy too explicit but to choose a picture which would always keep a more 
general reference. Photios did not convey his message through a particular 
iconography with a precise reference to his own time. The choice was also 
subtle in that it could also suggest other ideas. The Virgin and Child as an apse 
subject had already occurred in churches before Iconoclasm, but with different 
messages; for example, it could then be taken as a statement of a christological 
position, stating a theological point about the relation between the two figures. 
Photios could also have expected the Byzantine spectator to remember a text 
attributed to the eighth-century patriarch Germanos on the symbolism of the 
various parts of a church:?9 


The conch is after the manner of the cave of Bethlehem where Christ was 
born, and that of the Cave where he was buried. 


It would be in keeping with the tortuous literary style of Photios for him to 
have a complex interpretation of the apse composition in mind, and the last 
passage quoted shows that there was a tradition which encouraged ambiguity of 
reference in the images in one part of a church. The apse mosaic shows how in 
867 an image could be chosen which illustrated topical political and theological 
concerns but in such a generalised form that the icon could remain the object 
of veneration over the following centuries when circumstances had changed. 

The rest of the interior scheme of S.Sophia of the ninth century may be 
supposed to reflect the same historical situation.** It is possible to detect 
several levels of interpretation in the iconography of the mosaics of the two 
great tympana below the dome. In the case of the Church Fathers included in 
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this scheme it has been shown that the individual selection was made to feature 
saints specially celebrated in the liturgical calendar of S.Sophia.** The inclusion 
of Ignatios, who was the patriarch who preceded Photios and became his bitter 
rival, takes us nearer to explicit topicality; by the time of the death of Ignatios 
in 877 the two rival patriarchs had been reconciled and Photios regained the 
office.?6 But apart from the reference to the celebration of the festivals of these 
Church Fathers in S.Sophia, some of the saints may have been selected for 
others levels of interpretation: for example, S.John Chrysostom was famous as 
an outspoken critic even of the imperial family, and so he would be an obvious 
choice to convey the suggestion that the power of church leaders should be 
re-established after a period of domination under the Iconoclastic emperors. 

Within the patriarch’s private rooms a major mosaic restoration was also 
carried out in the ninth century.?" If the circumstances of this work are correctly 
identified, the scheme is a pendant to the activity of Photios and represents a 
commission of his rival Ignatios around the year 870, a few years after the apse 
Virgin. The main room of the patriarchal palace which opened on to the south 
side of the west gallery of S.Sophia was given a cycle of figures from the Old 
Testament, New Testament and Orthodox church history. This mosaic com- 
munity of saints was arranged around the vault of the room, and a focus to the 
cycle was given by the semi-circular panel over the door into the gallery in 
which Christ sat enthroned between the two intercessors for mankind, the 
Virgin and S. John the Baptist (plate 2). This is the compositional scheme 
which art historians have been recently criticised for being too hasty to call the 
Deesis.? The whole cycle gives the appearance of very careful selection. The 
topical issue which can be detected is the legitimacy of icons of Christ and the 
saints. Figures are represented whose importance was that they were witnesses 
of God seen in human form or that they were the historical patriarchs of the 
church of S.Sophia who fought for the iconophile victory. Although an inter- 
pretation of the cycle can be made in terms of the declaration of Orthodoxy, 
it is also true that the representation of the heavenly community gave 
a timeless value to the icons. 


THE NARTHEX LUNETTE OVER THE IMPERIAL DOORS 


After the time of Photios the interior scheme of S.Sophia remained substantially 
the same, despite earthquake damage which necessitated the later restoration 
of some vaults. The most significant alterations in the church consisted of the 
addition of a small number of special panels. In each case there must have been 
some precise motivation, and the discovery of this can contribute further to the 
understanding of the Byzantine use of iconography. The location of these 
panels was no doubt chosen in order to convey their meaning most effectively. 
Perhaps the most prominent of all these panels is that substituted for the 
original Justinianic mosaic above the central door from the narthex into the 
nave of the church (plate 5). It can be attributed to the period of Photios or 
reasonably soon afterwards on stylistic grounds (compare, for example, plates 
3 and 4), but its precise date depends on a decision about the interpretation of 
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1 Detail of Virgin and Child, apse 


2 Deesis, room over the south-west 
vestibule 








3 (top left) Detail of 
archangel Gabriel, apse 
4 (top right) Detail of 
angel, narthex lunette 





5 Narthex lunette 
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its message. It was first published by Whittemore, but our knowledge of the 
mosaic was much refined by a new examination by Hawkins.?? It is conceivable 
that this panel was planned by Photios too, but it has generally been regarded as 
a separate later commission, partly because of its individual stylistic character. 

This is certainly the single most discussed mosaic in the church, but the 
important recent paper of Oikonomides is written with a firmness which might 
be expected to put an end to further controversy.*° Although the solution he 
offers for an interpretation of the iconography has been widely accepted, my 
expectation is that his study will be more important for identifying the 
problems than for solving them. The lunette mosaic represents an un-named 
emperor prostrate before Christ, who is enthroned and holds an open book 
inscribed with texts. Two other figures on each side of Christ are in bust format 
within medallions; that on the left presumably is the Virgin and that on the 
right is most readily to be identified as an archangel. The site chosen for the 
mosaic is the outer side of the ceremonial door into the church, the place 
where processions of the emperor and his retinue and the patriarch and his 
clergy on occasion joined to make their entry into the church. The absence of 
the emperor’s name in the mosaic is hardly likely to be just a lack of informa- 
tion to foil the art historian, but must have had some deeper significance for 
the interpretation of the panel. Was it omitted, for example, to allow the act of a 
specific emperor to become in future eyes an act of more general significance? 

All previous interpretations of the mosaic were critically reviewed by 
Oikonomides, and he developed one line of approach: that the posture of the 
emperor was the expression of his repentance for some wrong. This interpreta- 
tion has much to support it. For example, it was here in the narthex that 
penitents prayed until they were permitted to re-enter into full communion 
with the church; the location of the panel and a function of the narthex could 
be seen to coalesce. As for the iconography of the panel, this can be read 
neatly in terms of penitence. The best parallel would be in the scene of the 
Penitence of David to be found in manuscript examples, particularly Psalters, 
where the penitent king is shown in the identical position and where the scene 
sometimes includes an angel, which is to be interpreted, according to 
Oikonomides, as the ‘Avenging Angel’. Oikonomides also designated this angel 
as the ‘Gloomy Angel’, but this seems to be a shift in interpretation, for he 
refers by this term to the appearance of a just angel who appears at the time of 
death to take away the soul for judgment. If the message of the panel is the 
repentance of the emperor, then the archangel in the right medallion could be 
seen as a way visually of portraying the anger of God towards the wrong-doer, 
while the Virgin on the left would presumably represent an intercessor for the 
prayers for forgiveness of the penitent. According to this line of interpretation, 
the message of the mosaic is connected with a public recognition of some 
wrong done by an emperor. 

On the basis of style, the historical event which lies behind the mosaic is 
likely to fall within a period of, say, fifty years after the production of the apse 
mosaic of 867. Within this bracket of time it is not difficult to find emperors 
whose actions might have led them to be represented in extreme penitence. 
For example Basil I (867-86) was penitent for his assassination of his 
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co-emperor Michael III, especially when his favourite son and heir Constantine 
died prematurely in the summer of 879 and Basil took this as a sign of the 
anger of God and was virtually mad for the rest of his life." Or there is the 
next emperor Leo VI (886-912). Leo committed the sin of marrying four times 
in defiance of Orthodox canon law which forbade marriage three or more 
times. S.Basil had made the patristic attitude quite clear on this subject: a third 
marriage was ‘polygamy and fomication’, while a fourth marriage was ‘beastly 
polygamy’, ‘a way of living befitting swine and contrary to human nature’, and 
‘a sin worse than fomication”.3? With this firm tradition behind him, the 
patriarch Nicholas Mysticos banned Leo VI from entering into the nave of 
S.Sophia on Christmas Day 906 because of the sin of his fourth marriage. The 
emperor returned to the church on the feast of Epiphany on 6 January 907, 
and was to his anger refused entrance again. But this time he decided to accept 
the ban, and he ‘cast himself on the ground and wept’. Oikonomides emphasises 
that this scene of public humiliation took place in front of the doors above 
which the mosaic now appears. Leo’s method of getting round the problem was 
to exile the strong-minded patriarch in February 907 and to appoint Euthymios 
in his place. Euthymios did allow the emperor into the nave of the church, but 
he made conditions: that Leo like a penitent was not to exercise the normal 
imperial right of access into the sanctuary and he must stand while attending 
services. 

With these two candidates in the period it might seem straightforward to 
make a case that one of these two emperors set up this commemoration of his 
penitence.*? Oikonomides proposes a more refined interpretation. He denies 
that it is conceivable that a Byzantine emperor like Basil I could commission a 
public confession of his crime in a mosaic picture, or that Leo VI had the 
opportunity to represent himself as ‘saved’, for he did not officially repent 
until shortly before his death in 912. His interpretation of the iconography is 
this: the mosaic was the commission of the patriarch Nicholas Mysticos (who 
regained office in May 912) and is to be dated to a time immediately after the 
church council of 920 which finally confirmed the pardon given to Leo VI 
before his death. According to this view the mosaic records the humiliation of 
Leo VI after flouting the law of the church; it shows the triumph of 
the patriarch over the emperor, and was set up as a warning to future emperors 
with a specific political message. 

In this interpretation of the scene, art has been used to reflect a topical 
issue, but in a much more specific way than in the apse of the church. The 
main difficulties in the interpretation of Oikonomides are obvious — did 
Byzantines compose iconography in this way? Does it sufficiently explain the 
omission of the emperor’s name? How exactly is the mosaic to be read — does 
it show virtually a historical event or is it to be seen in more abstract terms? Is 
the iconography unique?™ 

It is interesting to find that another scholar, Mango, took this mosaic to 
exemplify the way in which he understood Byzantines to use art: ‘it is charac- 
teristic of Byzantine sacred iconography that it should admit various overtones 
of interpretation.’ He gives a suggested interpretation, but allows that ‘the 
primary meaning of the mosaic ... need not be its only meaning” This 
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mosaic takes us to the heart of the difficulties in interpreting Byzantine icono- 
graphy; with so little help from their literature, what are the levels of interpre- 
tation which we can attribute to the period? 

Some specific difficulties about the study of Oikonomides can be touched 
on here. A date of 920 or afterwards is late for the style of the mosaic, although 
the lack of dated comparative material makes it impossible to press such a 
point. On the question of the patron of the mosaic, it is true that to produce a 
mosaic in this location was not as expensive in scaffolding as work in the nave, 
for which Photios in his homily of 867 implies a subvention from the emperor 
was necessary. However, it is far from proved that it was a patriarch rather than 
an emperor who initiated the narthex panel. If one believes that an emperor 
should be considered the more likely donor, Basil I or Leo VI might still be 
seen as penitents. Alternatively, if Oikonomides is right that neither of these 
could represent themselves as penitents, it may follow that not penitence but 
some other meaning was intended. Oikonomides mentions that Basil I at the 
Council of Constantinople of 869 spoke of his humility and readiness to 
prostrate himself before God. Another interpretation is that the emperor in 
the mosaic is praying for the gift of Holy Wisdom from the patron of the 
church. The last word on the interpretation of this panel has not been said. 


THE PANELS OF THE SOUTH GALLERY 


The theme of patriarchal rather than imperial patronage is developed by 
Oikonomides in a second paper.?7 The mosaic which he discussed is an eleventh- 
century addition to the decoration of S.Sophia and is located on the east wall 
of the south gallery. Since it is inside the area of the gallery separated from the 
rest of the church by a sculptured marble partition and usually supposed to 
have the function of an imperial private box, this panel has in previous litera- 
ture been attributed to imperial sponsorship.*® The new suggestion is that the 
mosaic was not an imperial declaration of piety and munificence, but the work 
of grateful patriarchs. It is this pattern of sponsorship, according to 
Oikonomides, which offers an explanation for the curious technical features of 
the panel which have puzzled art historians. The technical oddities are to be 
explained as the result of economies made by the thrifty patriarch Michael 
Keroularios (1043-58). This idea of the disinterestedness of the imperial family 
is hard to accept, and it is possible to propose an alternative explanation to that 
of Oikonomides for the technical procedures of the panel. 

The panel in question (plate 6) shows an emperor on the right hand of 
Christ offering a donation of money; the empress on the other side of Christ 
holds the contract which would have been given to the church. In his discussion 
of the iconography Mango argued that in modern terms the composition, 
characterised by its lack of a spatial setting, would be interpreted as symbolic 
of a donation, whereas for a Byzantine it was quite explicit — the donation was 
being made to Christ and there he was receiving it.?? Since this panel was 
apparently unprecedented in the gallery, it must have been intended to record 
some very special donation rather than the regular occasions when the emperor 
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was expected to make offerings. 

The interpretation of the panel is complicated by its technical features 
noticed as soon as it was uncovered by Whittemore.* Plate 6 is a photograph 
taken in 1935 during conservation and is a record of the mosaic surface before 
toning in. The alterations in the faces and inscriptions would not have been so 
visible in the Byzantine period when they would have been masked by painted 
plaster. In the church today the sutures are also masked by paints. The fact is 
that the panel has two Byzantine phases. The present face of each of the three 
figures is later in date than the body to which it is affixed. Only the name and 
identity of one of the figures has been changed, that of the emperor. Zoe was 
the empress in both phases of the mosaic, for the inscription which identifies 
her was never retouched. Zoe is to be identified with the daughter of the 
emperor Constantine VIII who succeeded him in 1028 in the lack of any male 
heir. She bestowed the imperial rank on her successive husbands. 

Studies of the inscriptions, and the events of the period of Zoe have given 
a fairly close dating for each of the two phases of the Zoe panel. The original 
mosaic must have illustrated a donation by Zoe and her first husband Romanos 
III Argyros (1028-34). Their donation is independently documented by literary 
sources, and it consisted of a supplementary annual income paid to the church 
out of the imperial treasury; at the same time the capitals of the church were 
gilded.*! The alterations of the second phase were made in order to celebrate a 
new donation by Zoe and her third husband, Constantine IX Monomachos 
(1042-55). This was apparently a new supplementary income to enable the 
liturgy to be celebrated daily instead of as previously only on great feast days, 
Saturdays and Sundays. Although this second donation was probably even 
more generous than the first, it was not marked by a second commemorative 
panel which would have proclaimed even more conspicuously the piety of Zoe. 
Instead the panel was subjected to an adaptation which, however skilfully 
masked by the artist, meant that Zoe is seen beside the body of her first 
husband and the head of her third. For some reason, both her head and that of 
Christ were remodelled also. 

Oikonomides offers an explanation for the technical procedures of the 
second phase of the panel. It would have been the patriarch Michael Keroularios 
who was probably the recipient of the imperial generosity. He would have felt 
the obligation to make a public statement of his gratitude but his natural 
thriftiness led him to an economical solution, the adaptation of the already 
existing panel. The artist employed on the work had to design a new head for 
the emperor and alter the inscriptions from Romanos to Constantine, but he 
managed to find some earlier panel (or panels) from which he transferred the 
head of Zoe and, presumably, of Christ. He was able to fit these earlier mosaics 
into the available matrices of the Zoe panel. Oikonomides dates this postulated 
earlier mosaic of Zoe between 1000 and 1020 when she was in her twenties or 
thirties. He excludes the possibility that the face in the present panel could 
have been manufactured after 1042 and before her death in 1050 on the 
argument that this is the portrait of ‘obviously a very young woman’. He ‘is 
confident that no one will maintain that this is a representation of a woman 
more than sixty-four years of age.’ 
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In the following paragraphs I shall offer an alternative interpretation which 
does indeed propose that this is a portrait of the empress aged sixty-four or 
more at the time of its production. As I see it, the emperor Constantine, and 
not a patriarch, was the instigator of the adaptation of the panel. Constantine 
was a big spender, one of the greatest patrons of mosaic in the history of 
Byzantine art, with his major commissions documented in the Church of 
S.George of the Mangana in Constantinople, at Nea Moni on Chios, and in the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.” A man of this temperament was hardly likely 
to miss his chance of a mosaic commemoration in S.Sophia, especially if his 
donation was meant to overshadow that of Zoe’s first husband who was already 
commemorated and conspicuously visible in mosaic whenever the new imperial 
couple went to services. But, even leaving aside his feelings towards his prede- 
cessor, Constantine had a serious problem. His marriage to Zoe was her third, 
and so against church law. The patriarch Alexios had refused to marry the 
couple — the ceremony had to be carried out privately in the palace — but he 
did concede to crown them in S.Sophia. Constantine’s problem was that it was 
scarcely possible for him to set up a mosaic panel in S.Sophia beside that of 
Romanos. Are we not in the presence of a more tactful solution in which he 
visually ‘annulled’ the previous marriage of Zoe? This removal of an embarras- 
sing circumstance would give a positive reason for the remodelling of the 
panel. 

This cannot, however, be the full reason for all the puzzling features of the 
second phase of the panel. Why were the faces of Zoe and Christ both changed 
as well? One explanation which has been suggested is that they were changed 
in order to maintain stylistic unity with the new head of Constantine. Such a 
sensitivity to changing trends in style in Byzantium is hard to credit, but the 
idea does point to something with which I agree: all three faces ought to be 
attributed to the hand of one artist at one point in time, and a date between 
1042 and 1050 would seem to be supported by a comparison with the mosaics 
of S.Sophia at Kiev and of Nea Moni on Chios. The far-fetched suggestion that 
two faces were pirated from some pre-existing and no longer required mosaics 
should be dismissed from further consideration.* I also think it would be in 
line with the reasoning I have suggested for the artist responsible for the 
adaptation of the panel to the new regime to decide to remove the face of 
Zoe in the role of the wife of Romanos. 

A few points must be made in support of the identification of the portrait 
of Zoe as a representation of a woman in her late sixties. The mosaic was of 
course an ‘official’ portrait, and the artist would no doubt be expected to 
record her as she wished to be seen. Fortunately we have a literary portrait of 
Zoe at this age by a courtier who knew her well. Michael Psellos in his 
Chronographia writes:* 


Her eyes were large, set wide apart, with imposing eyebrows. Her nose was 
inclined to be aquiline, without being altogether so. She had golden hair, 
and her whole body was radiant with the whiteness of her skin. There were 
few signs of age in her appearance: in fact, if you marked well the perfect 
harmony of her limbs, not knowing who she was, you would have said 
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here was a young woman, for no part of her skin was wrinkled, but all 
smooth and taut, and no furrows anywhere. 


Psellos repeated the main points of this description in another passage on her 
appearance at the end of her life:* 


Although she had already passed her seventieth year, there was not a 
wrinkle on her face. She was just as fresh as she had been in the prime 
of her beauty. 


Zoe presumably achieved her appearance partly through her fanatical research, 
which Psellos describes as taking place in her private apartments in the palace, 
into the development of new perfumes and the preparation of unguents. 

No doubt the mosaicist, like Michael Psellos, had observed the character of 
the empress, and understood from his observations how to flatter his clients. 
Another factor should be bome in mind. Byzantium was not a society in which 
there was a market for professional portraitists. In view of the lack of scope for 
this sort of work, the mosaic portrait of Zoe is a considerable achievement, and 
one suspects that in it, and in that of Constantine Monomachos, the artist went 
some way towards capturing a likeness. But even more difficult than suggesting 
a likeness in portraiture is the portrayal of the age of a sitter. The truth is that 
the mosaicist has scarcely achieved any rendering of age at all: the indications 
of youth or of age are both equally missing. 

The faces of the emperor and empress can both appropriately be dated to 
their joint reign as the work of one artist who cut out the previous portraits 
and adjusted the panel to record the new donation. The greater problem to 
explain is why he also remade the face of Christ; no reasonable motive has so 
far been suggested. I want tentatively to suggest a solution. There would be a 
reason behind the change in the face of Christ if it were accepted that there is 
a resemblance between the face of Christ and that of Constantine Monomachos. 
There is one other mosaic where a facial resemblance between a ruler and 
Christ has been proposed.*© This is the twelfth-century Sicilian panel in the 
Martorana of Roger II crowned by Christ. In publishing this interpretation of 
the panel, Kitzinger argued that all the ideas in the mosaic were derived from 
Byzantium save this one; this was a conception limited to the West of Europe, 
for the Byzantine theory of the icon would not allow any human to be por- 
trayed in the likeness of Christ. Yet one can find this idea ingrained in Byzantine 
literature. One of the most explicit statements is found already in the sixth 
century in the court poetry of the panegyricist Flavius Corippus:*” 


Christ gave earthly lords power over all: He is omnipotent, and the earthly 
king is the image of the omnipotent. 


If this conception of the relationship of the Byzantine emperor to Christ did 
ever pass from literary statement into visual art, it would provide the explana- 
tion for the need to reset the face of Christ in this mosaic. Even more so if in 
the original panel the representation of Christ had been given a facial 
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resemblance to Romanos III. 

Study of the technical features of the Zoe panel helps one to enter into the 
imperial use of imagery in recording donations to the church and shows the 
several levels of interpretation. There is another imperial panel in this area of 
the south gallery. This time the central figure is the Virgin and Child; the other 
figures are John II Comnenos (1118-43), his wife Eirene and his son Alexios. 
There is a problem in discussing this panel which can only be clarified by a new 
examination in the church. Whittemore in the basic publication of the mosaic 
discussed the extent of the original panel which he thought was narrower than 
it is now in its final state. Although he could see no visible suture between the 
figure of Alexios and the rest of the panel, Whittemore did conclude that 
Alexios was a later addition. He deduced this from a number of anomalies: the 
figure is set at right angles to the rest on the pilaster to the right, it is not on 
the same level as the others, and in some parts the tesserae differ slightly in hue 
from the rest of the panel. Whittemore thought it a work of the same mosaicist, 
but made a few years later than the main part of the panel.” The interpretation 
which has been accepted on the basis of this relative chronology is that the 
purpose of the panel was to celebrate the accession of John and Eirene in 1118, 
and that the figure of Alexios was added as a further commemoration of his 
elevation as co-emperor in 1122. One would have to interpret the purse held by 
John as the regular coronation donation at the time of one or both celebra- 
tions. More recently Mango has denied the existence of two phases, since there 
is no visible break, and he therefore dates the panel to 1122 or shortly after- 
wards.”? Perhaps it is necessary to try and connect the commission of the 
mosaic with some special donation between 1122 and 1134 (when Eirene 
died). If the panel was designed with intentional asymmetry, it would in part 
parallel the design of the composition of the narthex lunette, possibly for some 
iconographic reason. 

The third panel in the south gallery is on the west wall at the west end of 
the imperial enclosure.” Of this Deesis, something like a third of the original 
mosaic has survived, the upper parts of the Virgin, Christ and S. John the 
Baptist (plate 7). The great achievement of the artist is to have composed a 
work which is massive and monumental in scale, but with figures whose atti- 
tudes and expressions make them sympathetic and approachable through 
prayer. The master of the Deesis of S.Sophia should be recognised as one of the 
great artists of Byzantium and perhaps the greatest individual influence on late 
Byzantine art. The ninth-century Deesis in the patriarchal palace nearby 
(plate 2) is a much weaker version of the same composition. 

The publication by Whittemore is unsatisfactory in several respects. The 
height of the original panel was greater than he thought and his published 
reconstruction is iconographically misleading as well as aesthetically hideous.*! 
There would have been room on the lower part of the mosaic for a small donor 
figure, and this opens the possibility that the historical circumstances were 
once easier to recognise. The deficiencies of the publication and the (incorrect) 
widespread belief that the mosaics do not belong to one homogeneous period 
have caused the importance of the panel to be underestimated.** My interpreta- 
tion of the panel, taking into account the technical information, is that it has 
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an underlying topical reference and was an imperial commission in 1261; it 
celebrated the reconsecration of S.Sophia as the Orthodox cathedral after the 
expulsion of the Latin clergy and formed part of the redecoration of the 
church at the time of the coronation of Michael VIII Palaiologos. The Deesis 
would then be another example of how in Byzantine art, as in Byzantine 
literature, the immediate topical reference is hidden. This must not dissuade 
the interpreter from searching for the precise occasion which gave the impetus 
for the commission.*? 


OUTLOOK 


The work of the last fifty years in S.Sophia is most notable for its contribu- 
tions to the archaeology of Byzantine art. My claim at the outset of this paper 
was that the mosaics are to be seen as the best examples of the medium to have 
survived. Yet they are also representative works of the culture: generalising 
from the mosaics of S.Sophia is justified, and is not like generalising about the 
Doric temple from the evidence of the Parthenon.54 

There remain considerable areas of mosaic in S.Sophia to uncover and 
record, mostly from the Justinianic period, but not all so. For example, frag- 
ments of an (eleventh-century?) figural cycle in the chapel in the south-west 
buttress remain to be published. The mosaics already uncovered require 
vigilant attention and maintenance (as does the structure of the building). 
For example, the panel over the entrance from the south-west vestibule (plate 
8), at present attributed to the ninth or tenth century when this entrance had 
become more important in the ceremonial of the church, was uncovered by 
Whittemore in 1933-4.5 It now needs further consolidation and study. In 
general terms its meaning seems to be that both the city of Constantinople and 
the church of S.Sophia are offered to the protection of the Virgin by 
Constantine and Justinian. 

At the present time the work of consolidation and discovery supported by 
Dumbarton Oaks has lapsed. One hopes that the conservation of the monument 
will remain a matter for international concern and support. Linked with the 
work of recording the mosaics is the question of illustration. Although 
Whittemore and Dumbarton Oaks have published some superb black and white 
photographs, only a few good colour plates are available. This is the most 
permanent form of record and more such plates are needed. S.Sophia offers 
endless scope for the study and interpretation of Byzantine art; because the 
mosaics can generally be closely dated, they are a channel through which the 
art historian can hope to discover the methods of Byzantine artists and 
patrons. 


Robin Cormack 


Courtauld Institute of Art 
Unwersity of London 
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